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THE OTHER SIDE OF CONSERVATION. 

BY GEORGE L. KNAPP. 



Foe some years past, the reading public has been treated to 
fervid and extended eulogies of a policy which the eulogists 
call the " conservation of our natural resources." In behalf 
of this so-called "'conservation," the finest press bureau in the 
world has labored with a zeal quite unhampered by any con- 
siderations of fact or logic; and has shown its understanding of 
practical psychology by appealing, not to popular reason, but to 
popular fears. We are told by this press bureau that our natural 
resources are being wasted in the most wanton and criminal 
style; wasted, apparently, for the sheer joy of wasting. We are 
told that our forests are being cut at a rate which will soon 
leave us a land without trees; and Nineveh, and Tyre, and any 
other place far enough away are cited to prove that a land with- 
out trees is foredoomed to be a land without civilization.* We 
are told that our coal-mines would be exhausted within a cen- 
tury; that our iron ores are going to the blast-furance at a rate 
which will send us back to the stone age within the lifetime of 
men who read the fearsome prophecy. In short, we are assured 
that every resource capable of exhaustion is being exhausted; 
and that the resource which cannot be exhausted is being monopo- 
lized. Owing to the singular pertinacity of the sun in lifting 
water to the mountain tops, and of the earth in pulling that 
water back to the sea, even the disciples of conservation by scare- 
heads cannot say that in a few years we shall be a land without 
water-power. But they say the next worst thing. Prom official 
bureau and lecture platform, and from the hypnotized, not to 6ay 
subsidized press, goes forth the cry that the water-power sites 
of the land are being hogged at a rate which will soon subject us 

* Witness especially Emerson Hough and M. O. Leighton. 
vol. cxci. — no. 653. 30 
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all to the exactions of a cruel, soulless, grasping " power trust," 
the acme and consummation of all other trusts.* 

For all these evils which make the future a thing to dread, the 
remedy is " conservation." The " government," that potent " con- 
juh word" of civic atavists and political theologians, must stint 
its natural and proper tasks to engage in the regulation of this, 
that or the other industry, to " conserve " our resources. To 
"conserve" our timber, the wooded areas of the public domain, 
together with all lands touching on and appertaining to the 
wooded areas, and all other lands that might, could, would or 
should bear trees and don't, must be segregated from ordinary use 
and put under despotic control as " National Forests."-]- To " con- 
serve " our coal supply, the coal lands must be kept from passing 
into individual ownership, and operated, if at all, by persons who 
lease the privilege from the national government. To " con- 
serve " our water-power, the power sites' must be treated as the coal 
lands, and developed, if at all, as leaseholds. In a word, the 
Federal Government must constitute itself a gigantic feudal land- 
lord, ruling over unwilling tenants by the agency of irresponsible 
bureaus ; traversing every local right, meddling with every private 
enterprise, which seems to stand in the way of the sacred fetich 
of " conservation." 

Only by such drastic means, we are told, can the rights of the 
people be protected, and the continued prosperity of the nation 
be assured. So persistently and adroitly has this view been urged 
by this press bureau, that millions of people wonder, in their 
innocence, why any one, should object to so needful and righteous a 
work. Acting doubtless on the suggestion of the founder of the 
Ananias Club, the conservation press bureau has impugned the 
motives of all who disagree with it. If one objects to the inclu- 
sion of non-forest land within forest reserves, he is ranked forth- 
with as a would-be robber of the public domain. If he doubts 
the propriety of the Federal Government setting up in business 
as a professional savior from imaginary ills, he is an "indi- 
vidualist " — that being the bitterest term of reproach in the " con- 
servation" vocabulary.^; If one objects to the leasing of the 

* Farmer's Bulletin, No. 327, by Gifford Pinchot. 

t A forest officer defended to me the proposed inclusion of 94,000 acres 
of treeless land in the Gunnison reserve on the ground that the " abuse 
of land contiguous to the National Forests has a detrimental effect on 
the Forests themselves." Both the English and the logic are typical. 

t " Conservation " for October, 1908. 
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coal lands, lie is plainly an undesirable citizen of some sort; and 
if lie declares the proposed "conservation charge" for water- 
power to be both unconstitutional and silly, he is marked at once 
as an emissary of that fearful "power trust" which is so un- 
conscionably long a-borning. 

Notwithstanding the ban thus threatened, I am going to enter 
the lists. I propose to speak for those exiles in sin who hold that 
a large part of the present " conservation " movement is un- 
adulterated humbug. That the modern Jeremiahs are as sincere 
as was the older one, I do not question. But I count their 
prophecies to be baseless vaporings, and their vaunted remedy 
worse than the fancied disease. I am one who can see no warrant 
of law, of justice, nor of necessity for that wholesale reversal of 
our traditional policy which the advocates of "conservation" 
demand. I am one who does not shiver for the future at the 
sight of a load of coal, nor view a steel-mill as the arch-robber of 
posterity. I am one who does not believe in a power trust, past, 
present or to come; and who, if he were a capitalist seeking to 
form such a trust, would ask nothing better than just the present 
conservation scheme to help him. I believe that a government 
bureau is the worst imaginable landlord; and that its essential 
nature is not changed by giving it a high-sounding name, and 
decking it with home-made haloes. I hold that the present forest 
policy ceases to be a nuisance only when it becomes a curse. Since 
that forest policy, by the modest confession of its author, is set 
forth as the model to which all true " conservation " should con- 
form, I shall devote most of my attention in this paper to the 
much-advertised " National Forests " and their management. 

According to the report of the Forester for 1908, the " Na- 
tional Forests " of the United States, excluding Alaska, covered an 
area of 155,822,030 acres, or 243,472 square miles — almost ex- 
actly the extent of the Austrian Empire. Nearly all this vast 
domain is located in the western third of the United States. My 
own State, Colorado, has 15,746,932 acres, or 24,604 square miles, 
in these "National Forests." This is just a bit less than one- 
quarter the total area of the State, and about equals the combined 
area of Holland and Belgium. Yet Colorado ranks as a bad fifth 
in misfortune, coming after California, Montana, Idaho, and 
Oregon. Not more than thirty per cent, of the forest-reserve 
area of Colorado is covered with merchantable timber; and about 
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forty per cent, of that area has no trees at all. I believe a 
similar percentage holds true or very nearly true on the whole 
" National Forest " area. It was Voltaire, was it not who de- 
scribed the Holy Roman Empire as something neither holy, 
Soman, nor imperial ? By the same token, nearly half our " Na- 
tional Forests " might be defined as land locked up from the use 
of the nation, and bearing no trees. 

Legally, the Department of the Interior has entire jurisdiction 
over the management and disposal of the public lands. The Forest 
Service is a branch of the Department of Agriculture. But an 
agreement, or "treaty," between the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of the Interior hands over the jurisdiction 
of the Interior Department to the Forest Service, so far as the 
" National Forests " are concerned. Here are the first four arti- 
cles of that " treaty " : 

"Article I. The acceptance of the Forester's finding of facts concern- 
ing land claims within the forest reserves. 

" Article II. Definite notice to be given by the General Land Office to the 
Forest Service of a claimant's intention to make final proof. 

" Article III. The refusal by the General Land Office to issue final certifi- 
cate or allow final entry for any land claim within the forest reserve, 
against which a forest officer has protested, until full hearing before the 
local land officers. ! 

" Article IV. The requirement of such stipulation and bond as the 
Forester may demand to protect forest reserve interests before the ap- 
proval of any rights of way within the forest reserves."* 

The most cursory examination of these four articles shows that 
they constitute the Forester all but a despot within the vast region 
of the forest reserves. His finding of facts is to all intents and 
purposes final; not one prospector or settler in fifty has the 
financial means to contest those findings. No one can slip by 
unseen ; for the Land Office is pledged to warn the Forester when- 
ever some miscreant manifests his treasonable intent of staking a 
homestead or patenting a mining claim. Only in rare and scat- 
tered cases can any part of the "National Forest" area become 
individual property without the Forester's consent. How will- 
ingly he will be likely to give that consent appears on page 10 of 
his little book: " The Use of the National Forests " : 

" Under whatever law it is taken up, the land and all its re- 
sources pass out of the hands of the people forever." 

•Report of the Forester, 1906. The word "article" is mine. 
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If that means anything, it means that the people are somehow 
made poorer when any part of the national domain is settled and 
developed under private ownership. It would be interesting to 
carry back this idea, and see how sadly the people of the original 
thirteen States have been impoverished by the settlement of the 
Mississippi valley. For lack of space, however, we shall have to 
confine our investigations to the present. 

The Forester, then, is absolute master of an area about twenty 
per cent, greater than that of France. He has many times as- 
sured us that his mastery does not interfere with settlement. 
Let us see. Half the " National Forests " are not forest land, 
Much of this non-forest area is desert, but much of it is very 
valuable for farming. Ours is a land-hungry age. Every land 
drawing attracts from ten to twenty times as many applicants for 
farms as there are farms to divide. Land once reckoned hope- 
lessly arid is being settled and fanned — in a single " dry " county 
of Colorado, for example, in September, 1909, there were 101 
new homestead filings. Yet in the entire year of 1908, on an 
area of possible settlement larger than Italy, only 1,181 home- 
stead claims on the " National Forests " were reported for favor- 
able action. Almost as many, 1,057, were reported on adversely; 
and 80 claims got no report at all. In the same year, 1,675 
" ranger's headquarters " were selected and withdrawn from entry. 
It is a common belief near the forest reserves that a "ranger's 
headquarters " bears a close resemblance to a desirable home- 
stead. In the previous year, 1907, only 750 reports on homestead 
claims were transmitted to the land office by the Forester. How 
many of these reports were favorable, he neglects to state; but he 
does tell us that in that year, J.,552 " ranger's headquarters " 
were picked out and set apart from the profane touch of the 
settler. If we allow the same proportion of favorable reports on 
homestead claims in 1907 that prevailed in 1908, we find that 
in two years the Forester gave his approval to 1,563 settler's 
homes, and established 3,227 "ranger's headquarters." In the 
light of this record of more than twice as many " rangersteads " as 
homesteads, the claim that a " National Forest " does not interfere 
with settlement seems negligible. 

To see how such a policy affects the community near which a 
" National Forest " is located, one needs but compare the economic 
returns from the " National Forests " with the economic returns 
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from similar land handled by private individuals. The chief in- 
come of the Forest Service — always excepting Congressional appro- 
priations — is derived from grazing fees. The Forester estimates 
this income for the year 1908 to amount to $0.00573 per acre. 
Knocking off the last two decimal places for convenience, and 
doubling the remainder, we may say that the non-forested lands 
within the forest reserves yield a gross income of one cent per 
acre per year. In the spring of 1909, the State Agricultural 
College of Colorado planted ten acres of potatoes on land almost 
surrounded by " National Forests." The potato-patch was 7,800 
feet above sea-level, and differed in no particulars from thousands 
of acres of " National Forest " land near by. The potatoes 
yielded 100 sacks per acre, and the price on the ground was $1.50 
per sack. Individual farmers in the neighborhood got even better 
returns. Land planted to cabbages gave a gross return at the 
rate of $450 per acre. Land planted to cauliflower gave returns 
which I am afraid to quote. Timothy hay was giving gross re- 
turns in that district of $20 per acre; and in another part of the 
State, that return is deemed small. In still another valley, small 
fruits are bringing their cultivators from $300 to $1,000 per acre 
per year ; while just across the imaginary line that parts " use " 
from " conservation," exactly similar land is yielding a penny per 
acre per year. The difference between double-eagles and postage- 
stamps is an understatement of the difference to a community 
between land settled and farmed by individuals and land " con- 
served " in the sacrosanct " National Forests."* 

Perhaps an instance will help to show how the " National 
Forests" encourage settlement. Mr. Ira P. Hutchings, of Inde- 
pendence, California, applied for a homestead in one of the 
forest reserves of that State, under the so-called Agricultural 
Settlement Act of 1906. He received the following answer: 

" Into National Forest, 

Bishop, Cal., Jan. 26, 1909. 
"Mr. Ira P. Hutchings, 

Independence, California. 
"Deae Sib:— 

" Your application No. 10 for Forest homestead ... is on file in the 
office of the District Forester. . . . 

" In order that the Forester may determine what land to recommend 
for listing it is desirable that a demonstration be made of its agricul- 

* State Senator E. M. Amnions, a trustee of the Agricultural College, 
can verify this statement, and supply similar ones. 
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tural possibilities, and to this end I would suggest that you take out a 
special use permit for forty acres of the tract applied for and experi- 
ment upon it. . . . It is believed that two years should be sufficient to 
demonstrate whether the land will produce farm crops of enough value 
to justify its listing for agricultural entry. 

" If results are such that your application is rejected, but if you still 
desire to continue occupancy of the forty acres under special use permit, 
you may be allowed to do so upon payment of the usual annual 
charges. . . . 

(Signed) A. N. Hegne, Forest Supervisor." 

As a piece of unconscious humor, I have seen few things to 
equal that letter since the British war correspondents left South 
Africa. If Mr. Hutchings could prove that he could make a 
living on forty acres, the 160 acres applied for might be con- 
sidered worth listing for agricultural entry. If, on the other 
hand, the land was too poor for him to own, he would he per- 
mitted to occupy it as tenant. It is well known, of course, that 
applicants for homesteads enjoy staking two years' time and 
labor against the caprice of an irresponsible official ; that they are 
able and anxious to make " experiments " at their own expense 
for the benefit of a Federal bureau; and as for renting land that 
isn't good enough to own, the homesteader has a perfect passion 
for it. 

With mining as with agriculture, " the acceptance of the 
Forester's finding of facts" is the rule, and works out in pretty 
much the same fashion. The rangers, hired for a little more 
than cowboy's wages, and generally knowing nothing of mining, 
are required to examine and pass upon all mineral claims within 
the sacred boundaries of the " National Forests." The instruc- 
tions printed in the " Use Book " for the guidance of the rangers 
in making these examinations are a standing joke in every mining 
camp in the West which has been unfortunate enough to hear of 
them. The Forester's definition of a " valid mineral claim " 
would have ruled out the " Independence " on that Fourth of 
July morning when its owner went to work because he didn't 
have enough money to celebrate. If the ranger reports adversely, 
the claim is lost; save in those rare cases where the claimant is 
morally and financially able to fight for his legal rights. 

Such a fight occurred in what is known in Colorado as the 
" Roller case." A number of men, of whom Mr. W. W. Roller of 
Salida is one, held eleven claims which were located and partly 
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developed before the ground was included in a forest reserve. 
The receiver of the land office issued his receipt for the purchase 
money of these claims February 24, 1906. On March 23d, 1908, 
Mr. Boiler and his companions were notified that a forest officer 
had filed charges against the validity of their claim, alleging that 
a sufficient amount of money had not been spent in development 
work, and that part of the claims were not mineral in character. 

One would think that the presence or absence of minerals might 
be left to the men who were spending $50 per acre for the right 
to guess on that subject. The Forest Service and the General Land 
Office refused to furnish Mr. Roller with specific statements of the 
charges against his claims; and he was obliged to proceed in the 
dark. Luckily, he had means to make a fight. He proved that 
the lands claimed were mineral ; and that, mineral or not, he had a 
right to them under the laws of his country. He proved that he 
and his companions had spent over $18,000 on the claims, instead 
of the $5,500 required by law. In the end, he got his title. But 
in Summit County, Colorado, a couple of poor prospectors were 
not so fortunate. 

]STor is the forest policy more favorable to the harnessing of 
water-power than to other forms of industrial development. In- 
deed, it is less so. The theoretical friendliness which covers — in 
speech — the practical hostility of the Forest Service toward mining 
and farming becomes too thin for a veil when a power plant ar- 
rives on the scene. To be sure, a water-power plant is about the 
best example of real conservation that can be imagined; a water- 
fall harnessed is a coal-mine saved. But the self-constituted guard- 
ians of the future are here dealing with the prospective units of 
the to-be-engendered " power trust " ; and no mere matter of com- 
mon sense is allowed to turn them from their stern duty. The 
power plant which comes in contact with the " National Forests " 
learns that the way of the transgressor is hard even before he 
begins to transgress. It is offered a lease to the ground needed, 
instead of a title. It is asked to pay an annual rental for the land 
covered by its storage reservoirs about equal to the price which 
the Federal Government asks for a clear title to similar land 
outside the forest reserves. It is dunned for the rent of its right- 
of-way. It is presented with a bill for the " conservation of wa- 
ter," the amount of the bill being determined by the amount of 
power generated and the length of time that the plant has been 
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in operation. In one contract which I examined — but which the 
company did not sign — the " conservation charge " would have 
amounted to nearly $50,000 per year before the expiration of the 
lease. 

There is not the slightest basis, in fact, for the claim that the 
" National Forests " conserve the water in any way that makes it 
easier for a power company to use. The only way to store water 
is to impound it in reservoirs. There is not the slightest basis 
in law for the levying of such a charge by the Forest Service, even 
if the claim of storage were well founded. The water of a non- 
navigable stream belongs to the State in which it is located and 
must be taken and used under State laws alone. The act of 
1897, which established the forest reserves, expressly recognizes 
this State control. But, passing all questions of law or of fact, 
consider the injustice of thus levying a tax on the industrial de- 
velopment of the newer States, a tax from which the States with 
no forest reserves are free! To arbitrarily make electric power 
cost more in Colorado than in Pennsylvania is as unjust as to 
manipulate the price of bread in the same fashion. If the con- 
stitutional power existed its exercise would be tyranny — and the 
constitutional power does not exist. 

Even yet we have not taken the full measure of the Forester's 
zeal for " conservation." The Nevada-California power company 
supplies current to Goldfield, Nevada. The Central Colorado 
power company generates power on the Grand Eiver and carries 
it over half the State. In both these cases the filings on the 
water were made and the work of development well begun before 
the lands on which the power sites are located were included in 
the "National Forests." Yet in both cases the Forest Service 
tried to exact the " conservation charge " ; in both cases the Forest 
Service bullied, threatened, cajoled ; in both cases the Forest Serv- 
ice backed down when it encountered firm opposition and offered 
to settle for a sum much smaller than the one first demanded if the 
company would but come under the tents of " conservation " and 
admit the legality of the proposed tax. I am happy to add that 
in both cases — at least up to the date of writing — the companies 
have stood on their legal rights and have politely invited the 
Forest Service to a region where the ' fuel-supply, at least, has 
never been thought to need the labors of a conserver. 

Here, then, we have a system which throughout its sphere of 
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action hampers all forms of industrial development. We have an 
area larger than many a European kingdom put to its lowest, in- 
stead of its highest economic use. We have a policy which is an 
absolute reversal of more than one hundred years of national habit 
and tradition; a policy which holds barrenness a blessing and set- 
tlement a sin; which fines, insteads of encouraging, the man who 
would develop a natural resource ; which looks forward to a popu- 
lation of tenants instead of to a population of proprietors ; which 
seeks to replace the individual initiative that has made our land 
great by a bureaucratic control that has made many another land 
small. Surely, the danger must be imminent and terrible which 
is held to justify such a course. 

The danger is said to be imminent, indeed. The conservation 
press bureau is strong on asserting. The picture of the lost and 
forlorn condition of the land ground under the iron heel of the 
coming power trust is calculated to move the faithful to tears; 
and the picture of the desolation which will follow the wasting of 
our natural resources is yet more harrowing. But somehow the 
details of these panoramas of terror are not quite convincing. It 
might be well to look up the models who sat for the various 
figures of " famine " which have troubled our rest. 

Take the " coal famine " first. The United States Geological 
Survey gives the known deposits of coal in this country as hold- 
ing 3,157 billion tons of coal. About half of this is easily ac- 
cessible under present mining conditions. One-third can be profit- 
ably mined only when the demand grows greater or mining grows 
cheaper. One-sixth is composed of the lignite and sub-bituminous 
coals, easy of access, but recently coming into use. The coal 
consumption of the entire world is about one billion tons per 
year; that of the United States was 480,000,000 tons in 
1907. 

In a paper read before the Mining Congress in Joplin, Missouri, 
in 1907, Mr. Edward Parker, of the Geological Survey, analyzed 
the coal consumption and supply rather carefully. He pointed 
out that at the present rate of consumption the anthracite coals 
of Pennsylvania will be exhausted in about seventy or eighty 
years. The passing of anthracite means the passing of a certain 
luxury, to be sure; but the wheels of industry are turned by 
bituminous coal, and Mr. Parker's analysis of the bituminous 
situation is rather encouraging. To quote : 
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" If we can assume that the production will continue to increase with 
the decreasing percentage ratio, the production for the decade ending in 
1915 would be sixty per cent, over that of the decade ending in 1905 . . . 
in the next ten years, there would be an increase of fifty-four per cent. 
... If we prolong the curve in this way for another hundred and fifty 
years, we find that the production would become fairly constant between 
a.d. 2046 and A.D. 2055, with a production of approximately 2,300,000,000 
tons a year. ... 

" If we estimate that by a.d. 2055 the production would amount to 
2,300,000,000 tons annually, and the percentage of recovery remains the 
same (as now), the supply, in the light of present knowledge, would be 
exhausted in approximately seven hundred years."* 

A famine which at the very worst is seven centuries away may 
be viewed with a certain equanimity. Mr. Parker further points 
out that the percentage of waste is already decreasing and states 
his belief that we shall soon recover from ninety to ninety-five 
per cent, of the coal from each measure instead of sixty-five per 
cent, as now — an item which would add nearly a third to the 
estimated duration of the supply. He takes no account of lignite 
and sub-bituminous coals, which exist in quantities sufficient to 
postpone the evil day for a couple of centuries more. In a word, 
as soon as one drops scare-heads and gets down to facts, he finds 
that the coal famine is farther ahead than the battle of Hastings 
is behind. If William the Conqtieror had tried to make plans 
for the life of the twentieth century and had made those plans 
fast, would we thank him or curse him for his pains ? 

I can find no such analysis of the " iron famine " as Mr. Parker 
gives of the coal famine, but on the face of things the evidence 
does not greatly stimulate one's interest in the price of flint 
razors. Once more quoting from the Geological Survey, we have 
in this country two great classes of ores, of which only the richest 
is in present use. Of these richer ores the known supply is some- 
thing less than five billion tons; of the leaner ores, with which 
the iron business in this country began and which are used to-day 
in every country but this, the supply is estimated at about 75,000,- 
000,000 tons. We mined 52,000,000 tons in our banner year of 
1907. Assuming that the ultimate iron production bears the 
same ratio to present production which Mr. Parker estimated for 
coal, our iron deposits will last but a paltry four centuries. I may 
add that there is no probability that iron production will increase 
in the assumed measure. Coal once used is gone, but iron once 
* Proceedings of the American Mining Congress, 1907. 
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used goes back to be used over again. When the industrial world 
is once stocked with iron, and the world's population has become 
fairly stationary, we shall mine only enough ore to take the place 
of the comparatively small quantity that does not come back to 
the mills for renovation. 

Next comes the most imminent and pathetic of all famines, the 
timber famine. This is usually scheduled to arrive in twenty 
years, though of late there has been a tendency to admit that the 
famine train may not be quite on time. When one tries to col- 
lect and analyze the figures on which the prophecy is based he 
comes on a maze of contradictions. I quote here the table given 
in " Forest Products of the United States, 1907," a publication 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor compiled with the 
aid of the Forest Service and issued in 1909. These figures are 
by far the highest I can find. The table is in graphic form, 
and I may have made some errors in translating it into words. 
If so, the errors are very small, for the total thus reached checks 
exactly with the total given elsewhere in that publication. 

Annual Wood Consumption of the United States. 

Firewood 9.5 billions of cubic feet. 

Lumber and shingles 9.0 " " " 

Poles, posts and rails 1.9 " " " 

Hewed cross-ties 1.4 " " " 

Other uses 1.2 " " " 



Total 23.0 billions of cubic feet. 

Observe that the estimated " drain on the forests " from fire- 
wood is greater than that from all sawn lumber and shingles 
combined. To say that such an estimate is absurd is treating it 
far too mildly. It is nothing short of a direct insult to common 
sense and common information. Practically all the firewood con- 
sumed is either mill waste or comes from trees which could not 
produce sawn lumber and are, therefore, not counted in estimates 
of the standing timber. The figures on posts and rails are purest 
guesswork. Half the terrors of our "timber famine" disappear 
the moment we realize that firewood is a by-product of lumber- 
mill and farmer's wood lot, instead of a direct " drain on the 
forests." 

Even so, there is no doubt but we have cut our trees faster than 
they have grown, and that our methods of lumbering have been 
designed to save labor cost rather than to save timber. But I wish 
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to call attention to two items usually neglected when a "timber 
famine" is under discussion. 

First : A large part of our original timbered area was deliberate- 
ly stripped of its trees, not only to get lumber to saw, but to get 
land to till. This was the rule in most of the Atlantic States; 
and in the timbered areas of West Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and southern Michigan and Wisconsin. In near- 
ly all this region the timber was a secondary consideration, and 
in much of it the logs were dragged together and burned to get 
them out of the way. The loss of these forests has, therefore, no 
bearing at all on the timber-supply and demand of to-day. If it 
be true, as is often stated, that the remaining forests are mostly 
on land good for little but to grow trees one great factor in forest 
destruction is abolished forthwith. 

Second : Our lumber consumption is decreasing. The National 
Lumber Manufacturers' Association estimates the production of 

1908 to be 17.3 per cent, less than that of 1907; and adds that 

1909 will probably show a similar or greater decrease.* I believe 
the decrease began earlier. The figures for the cut of 1907 show 
an apparent increase of eight per cent, over the production of 
1906. But the number of mills reporting was twenty-nine per 
cent, greater in 1907 than in 1906. The probability is therefore 
strong that the high tide in lumber-cutting was passed at least 
three years ago and that we can look for a steady if slow decline 
for many years to come. 

What this implies can be easily seen. The estimated annual 
forest growth in this country is twelve cubic feet per acre — one- 
fourth of that in the German imperial forests. The area on which 
this growth is taking place is given at 550,000,000 acres. One 
cubic foot is commonly taken to equal six feet, board measure. 
This makes our annual forest growth come to 39,600,000,000 
feet, board measure. The known drains of 1908 total up to a little 
less than 46,000,000,000 feet, board measure. An unclassified 
drain exists, of course ; but it cannot be very large. It will plainly 
take but a small shift in our national habits, a shift already be- 
gun, to make our annual forest growth meet our annual demand. 
And commercial forestry has just begun. Many railroads are 
planting trees for tie timber. Owners of timber land are adopting 
more careful methods of lumbering. Everything points to an 

* American Lumbermen, July 24th, 1909. 
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early and spontaneous adjustment of our timber problem — every- 
thing but one.* 

And that one constitutes an illuminating incident of the con- 
servation scare. At the very moment when the heavens are rent 
with wild cries for the " conservation of our natural resources " 
the depletion of those same resources is being artificially hastened 
by the tariff — and no conservationist raises his voice against the 
monstrous absurdity. Only one-fifth of the standing timber in 
the land is included in the " National Forests " and in the 
various parks and Indian reservations. To preserve this one- 
fifth the Constitution is used as a door-mat ; a bureaucratic despot- 
ism is called into being; the development of whole States is 
checked ; the productiveness of vast areas is held down to the lowest 
notch and the Federal treasury drained of millions of dollars per 
year. And all the time we are offering a direct bounty of one dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents per thousand feet — it used to be two dol- 
lars — for the destruction of the other four-fifths of our timber 
supply. And the press bureau, which boasts of reaching 9,600,000 
readers, has carried to none of those readers a protest against this 
national folly — this folly that would be a crime if there were any 
appreciable percentage of truth in the tales told to justify " con- 
servation." How shall we characterize that partisanship which 
can shriek disaster from the housetops, yet remain dumb in the 
face of the direct encouragement of that disaster? 

Finally, let us inspect the bogy of the power trust. Without 
assuming to set metes and bounds for the activities of future cap- 
tains of finance there are many reasons why the talk of a power 
trust is sheer nonsense. No trust has ever gained dangerous pro- 
portions unless it has been granted some unfair advantage through 
Government bounty or seized some unfair privilege through Gov- 
ernment neglect. The classical example of the advantage granted 
is the tariff; the classical example of the advantage seized is the 
railroad rebate. I can see no disposition anywhere to grant such 
favors to a prospective power monopoly, nor to sit by idly while 
such favors are seized. For at least seven centuries the water- 
power companies must be prepared to compete with coal ; and it 
is not without bearing on this question that the sun-motor and 

* The figures of annual growth and acreage are taken from Forest 
Service Circular No. 166— " Timber Supply of the United States," by 
R. S. Kellogg. The figures for known uses are taken mainly from the 
American Lumberman. 
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the wave-motor are both accomplished facts merely awaiting com- 
mercialization. The physical obstacles to a power trust are in- 
superable so long as the States insist on actual use being neces- 
sary to the ownership of water. Of the financial troubles of such 
a trust I will only say that Government " experts " estimate that 
it will take twenty-three billion dollars to finance the water-power 
development of the United States. The likelihood of such an ag- 
gregation of capital under one control I leave others to consider. 

Just one of all the scares adduced to justify the freaks of " con- 
servation" has any basis in fact, and that basis rests on a legis- 
lative folly against which no disciple of " conservation " protests. 
The rest of the terrors are the unreal fabric of a bureaucratic 
dream. And if they were real the worst possible method of 
meeting them would be that scheme which is touted by the con- 
servation press bureau as a piece of statesmanship so profound 
that its authors are appalled afresh each day at their own supernal 
wisdom. If the power trust were a real menace, how could its 
coming be hastened more surely than by cutting off from use the 
supply of power sites? If a coal famine were impending, what 
could be worse folly than to put in charge of the coal-mines an 
agency which cannot even run a monopolistic post-office without a 
deficit? If the timber famine were as near and as fearsome as 
we have been told, who shall measure the criminal folly of taxing 
the people to " conserve " one-fifth of their timber-supply and 
taxing them again to provide bounties to hasten the destruction 
of the other four-fifths ? 

The terrors from which "conservation" is to save us are 
phantoms. The evils which " conservation " brings us are very 
real. Mining discouraged, homesteading brought to a practical 
standstill, power development fined as criminal, and, worst of all, 
a Federal bureaucracy arrogantly meddling with every public 
question in a dozen great States — these are some of the things 
which result from the efforts of a few well-meaning zealots to in- 
stall themselves as official prophets and saviors of the future, 
and from that exalted station to regulate the course of evolution. 

It is no more a part of the Federal Government's business to 
enter upon the commercial production of lumber than to enter 
upon the commercial production of wheat, or breakfast bacon, 
or hand-saws. The judiciary committee of the Sixtieth Con- 
gress, reporting on the proposed Appalachian reserve, declared 
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that the sole ground on which Congress could embark in the 
forest business was the protection of navigable streams.* Will 
any one pretend that a forest reserve on the crest of the Eocky 
Mountains, with the nearest navigable water a thousand miles 
away, can be brought under this clause? Even on the Pacific 
slope, I have not heard that the lumber mills of Washington have 
seriously impaired the navigability of Puget Sound; nor that the 
Golden Gate would shoal up if the cutting of timber in the Sierras 
were unchecked. And will the champions of "conservation" 
claim that the Federal Government has greater rights and powers 
in the newer States than in the older ones ? 

But the public lands belong to the whole people. Undoubted- 
ly; but in what sense do they so belong? As a landed estate, 
from which to draw rentals, or as an opportunity to be used? 
Which interpretation of this ownership has prevailed in the past ? 
Which doctrine caused the settlement of a region as large as half 
Europe within the lifetime of a single generation? And passing 
this larger aspect of the question, if the "people" do own the 
public lands, and especially the " National Forests," in the sense 
of being possessors of a rentable estate, are they quite sure that 
it will pay to treat that estate in that fashion ? The total receipts 
from the " National Forests " in 1908 were $1,842,281.87. The 
expenditures for the same year were $2,526,098.02, leaving a 
deficit of $683,810.15. If the "people" really want that deficit 
and would feel robbed without it there might be less bothersome 
ways of supplying their need than the maintenance of a Federal 
bureau. It might be cheaper to sell the estate on reasonable 
terms and trust to the patriotic endeavors of Congress to provide 
the indispensable deficit. 

Our natural resources have been used, not wasted. Waste in 
one sense there has been, to be sure; in that a given resource has 
not always been put to its best use as we bow see that use. But 
from Eden down, knowledge has been the costliest thing that man 
could covet; and the knowledge of how to make the earth best 
serve him seems well-nigh the most expensive of all. But I think 
we have made a fair start at the lesson; and considering how 
well we have already done for ourselves, the intrusion of a 
Government schoolmaster at this stage seems scarcely needed. 
The pine woods of Michigan have vanished to make the homes of 

* Eeport No. 1514, 60th Congress, First session. 
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Kansas; the coal and iron which we have failed — thank Heaven! 
— to " conserve " have carried meat and wheat to the hungry hives 
of men and gladdened life with an abundance which no previous 
age could know. We have turned forests into villages, mines into 
ships and sky-scrapers, scenery into work. Our success in doing 
the things already accomplished has been exactly proportioned to 
our freedom from governmental " guidance," and I know no rea- 
son to believe that a diff erent formula will hold good in the tasks 
that lie before. If we can stop the governmental encouragement 
of destruction, conservation will take care of itself. 

To me the future has many problems but no terrors. I belong 
to the generation which has seen the birth of the electric trans- 
former, the internal-combustion engine, the navigation of the air 
and the commercial use of aluminum, and I quite decline to worry 
about what may happen " when the world busts through." There 
is just one heritage which I am anxious to transmit to my chil- 
dren and to their children's children — the heritage of personal 
liberty, of free individual action, of "leave to live by no man's 
leave underneath the law." And I know of no way to secure that 
heritage save to sharply challenge and relentlessly fight every 
bureaucratic invasion of local and individual rights, no matter 
how friendly the mottoes on the invading banners. 

George L. Kjtapp. 
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